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HE old saying in regard to the expensive character 

of lessons which are acquired by experience cer- 

tainly does not seem to be applicable to some phases of 
recent American architecture. On the contrary, our 
architects have had several opportunities to acquire most 
valuable lessons by experience which has come easily 
in a pleasant form and has left a lasting imprint. The 
Buffalo Exposition is the latest of these experiences 
and promises to be extremely valuable in its lessons. 
The buildings which have been projected at Buffalo are 
Similar in character to those which .were erected at 
Chicago, in that they are practically huge plaster of Paris 
models; and in so far as they are of a temporary nature, 
they have afforded opportunities for experiments which 
we would hardly dare attempt in more serious construc- 
tions, the Buffalo buildings, however, differing from the 
Chicago constructions in the lavish use of color. It is too 
early yet to say whether we, as a nation, will ever use 
color in a natural, spontaneous manner; but beyond any 
doubt the Buffalo Exposition buildings will set a pace 
which we will have to live up to toa very considerable 
extent, and it is doubtful whether we will ever be again 
as easily satisfied with pure white plaster as we were in 
the Court of Honor at Chicago. The Buffalo fair has a 
riot of rich tones and polychromatic architecture. . Con- 
sidered as sketches, as artistic attempts, the buildings are 
eminently satisfactory and reflect the greatest credit upon 
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their designers. We believe this same sentin 

echoed by the visitors to the fair next spring, a1 
lavish coloring will remain as a characteristic of this Pan 
American Exposition. The throwing off of the re 
which is so hard to avoid in public architecture, 
development of the imaginative qualities, the op] 


nities for breadth and vigor in treatment of detail 


this an object-lesson by which the whol prote 


less than the architects immediately concerned 
e to profit. There is, however, just on 
tion which we feel constrained to voice We 


good many of these temporary staff structures 


years. So long as they are regarded as_ sketch 
merely studies, their influence cannot fail of bet 
but we must not take them too seriously, not 


in our permanent work all of the freedom or e 
which is so delightful in the temporary build 
detail, as well, we can permit ourselves a gre 
a building, which, if it is wrong, will not lea) 


mark on our architecture, and we can enjo\ 


off-hand treatment of details both in mass and 
which would not pass muster for permanent 

the danger would be that not only our younger 1 
receive strong impressions from this Expositio1 

the elders who will have awakened within 
delight of imaginative architecture, may be tempt 
consider too seriously these ephemeral structur 


our belief that the present acknowledged de« 
modern French architecture is ascribable in 
siderable degree to the license which has apparent 
considered not only permissible, but desirable, 
signing of the French Exposition building The 
trance arch of the present Paris Exposition certain 
the culmination of the tendencies which began way 
in 1855. Our Exposition buildings thus far have 
worthy representatives of the best efforts of 
architects. The lessons have been learned an! ar 
stantly being applied; but we must take all o 
rience with reserve, and it would be a sorry da 
American architecture if all our public buildings we 
be designed in the lavish manner which is so fascinat 
in Exposition structures. 


oe less than two years ago, steel made 

~J rapid and unprecedented jump in price, going far 
beyond any previous quotations. Whether this rise was 
due to an unexpected large demand, or was the result of 
combination among steel manufacturers, we are unable t 
determine, but we do know it had an immediate effect in 
checking building operations and postponing for a con 
siderable period the prosperity in structural work which 
we are all anxious to witness. Within the last six months 
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has returned very nearly to normal quotations A v THE CHURCH OF SAN AMBROGIO, MILAN, 


good illustration of the fluctuation in prices is afforded ITALY. 


yy the recent acceptance of a bid of $2,411, for the 
new bridge over the East River in New York Four ag ING the round-arched Lombard churches of north 
nonths ago the lowest bid for the same work was . Italy none occupies a more prominent place his- 5 ” 


$3,321,000. The difference between the two represents a torically than San Ambrogio of Milan. Founded in the 


r of nearly $1, ' In very many cases, owing to fourth century by St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, on the 


itly increased proportion of steel which enters into ruins of a temple of Bacchus, rebuilt in the ninth century 

odern buildings, a fluctuation in price, such as is repre by Bishop Anspertus, aided by the munificence of King 
yy the above figures, would be sufficient to turn a Louis the Pious, and again almost entirely rebuilt in the 
nvestment into one which would pay very fairly twelfth century with its galleries and atrium, its walls 
umount of capital involved. It is to be hoped that have witnessed the coronation with the ‘‘ Iron Crown”’ of 
many years before this country will witness many a Lombard king and German emperor. The ‘Iron 

‘traordinary prices, for so essential a material, as Crown” which takes its name from a thin band of iron 
l up to a very few months ago said to have been forged from one of the nails of the true 

ross, and enclosed by its hoop ot gold, has been kept at 

Monza since the time of Frederick Barbarossa, but the 


17 


pillar at which the coronation oath was taken is still 


Bp s sate preserved under the lime trees in the piazza, and the ; } 
.LAGE BANK TO BE BUILT OF BRICK OR i 5 s ce ke : ; 2s 
iat bes lurch is a perfect museum of ecclesiastical antiquities 3 ; 


Che high altar, with its silver and enamel decoration 
PROGRAM of the ninth century, remains intact, together with its 


tiful nopy, and the crypt contains the tombs of 
\ | aren | ty OF Cwenmty-! Saints Ambrose, Protasius, and Gervasius. The church 


lt ¢ ' ] ntain ars } 


. LiSO mtains early mosaics ana several frescoes. After 





te si f the t massacre of Thessalonica in 389 the gates of this 
c vere said to have been closed by St. Ambrose 
‘ | ivainst the cruel Emperor Theodosius. 
ne atrium which separates the building from the 
| S street I y es 1t the quie seclusion so necess 
e of wors » seems to have preserved the ' 
- Vv 
I ra icteristics of the original building 
t ted of b ck, the simple torms of the columns and 
16 ft 1 ircades, and the five great but unequal arches of the 
elieved against the deep shadows of the loggia, 
make, with the two guardian towers, a most dignified and 
si ough severe, architectural composition. <A 
t simple but strongly corbelled cornice runs around the 
‘ m al » the slopes of the gable, in which no clear- 
terior ne sto1 s expressed The capitals of the columns are of 
to tf tant t th riousl irved, blocky style common in Romanesque 
sq treatment Altogether the entrance facade of San Ambrogio is 
S suitable for being in agreeable change from the too much neglected west ; 9 
7) height of th fronts of mat Italian churches. With the architects of 
( nort Italy the arcade was the favorite motif of decora- 
tion Used in. successive stories as at Pisa, or in single 
VINGS Ki | \ ( galleries 01 as at Piacenza, or with columns omitted a 
*k pon ‘a and arches reduced to the size of successive units of a 
e lig The string-course as in dozens of other Italian churches, it 
e, and gives a sparkling and brilliant shadow which a flat cornice 
pe with never attains, and it became the most commonly used ex- 
ct t ntaining the true terior decoration in the northern part of the peninsula 
Its effect, however, was seldom dignified, and to the 
fice of THt northern eye, unaccustomed to the brilliant coloring and 
B ILDER, Water St t, Bost 1 r before sunshine of the sou 


uth, even appeared at times trivial. 
1) I, 19 For t t sig ced first, Tut This defect is splendidly avoided at San Ambrogio. — oy 
B DER Offers p1 f t ntv-five, fifteen, and ten Nothing can exceed the solemnity and depth of the great 
espective All pret t rawing’s are to be arches which overlook the atrium, and the simple and: 

| y of THe B ER, and the-right ts majestic lines of the piers and roof, with their guardian 
ed to publish any and all drawings submitted Mr. towers, which seem to correspond so well with the grim 
C. H. Blackall, of Boston, has kit nsented to judge memories of the German tyrants who assumed the im- 


riticize this competitior perial power under their gloomy shades. 
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The Designing and Planning of Rail- 
way Stations. II. 
w ; BY ALFRED HOYT GRANGER. 


r a former paper on the planning of railway stations 
I offered some suggestions as to arrangement, loca- 
tion, and architectural treatment of small suburban and 
country stations. It is my purpose now to apply the 
same line of thought to the larger city stations. 
There are but three general treatments of plan: the 


head house, with perhaps a wing flanking the tracks, for 


baggage, freight, and express; the side house, which is - 


the suburban station on a large scale; and the ‘‘ island 

cc oe station, situated between the tracks. 
Of the first character is the station at Minneapolis, 
‘Minn., for the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 
- ° Though this station is used by but one corporation and 
4 is very small in comparison with such terminals as the 
Reading at Philadelphia, and the new South Terminal at 
Boston, its plan contains the necessary features for a city 
station, and from its very smallness is more easily to be 

studied. 

The building stands upon a cornet of two principal 
streets, with ample approaches from each. The main 
feature is, of course, the general waiting room, which oc- 


cupies the court of the building. It is two stories in 


height, and lighted from the ceiling as well as from the 


end toward the tracks, this end being almost entirely of 


v l * 


C. M. & ST. PAUL RAILWAY STATION, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Frost & Granger, Architects 
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pressed brick and terra-cotta, similar in tone and of a 
golden brown; the roof and upper portion of the tower 
being of copper. 

A far different problem is that of the Union Pacific 
station at Omaha. Here the tracks are in the valley 
between two hills, connected by a broad viaduct 25 ft. 
above the track level. 

All the roads from the East using this station termi- 
nate at Omaha; and for the convenience of passengers 
changing from the Eastern to Western bound trains, or 
vice versa, it was deemed best to locate all waiting rooms, 
etc., at the lower level, leaving only a large vestibule and 
check room, with stairway and elevators, at the viaduct 
level. This great vestibule is treated as an entrance 
archway, built of pressed brick, deep yellow in tone, with 
Bedford stone trimmings. The pediment is eventually 


» be richly carved, and to be surmounted with a bronze 


1 


eagle standing upon a g 


le yt e. 


The whole of the station proper is upon.the track 








REPLACE, LADIES’ WAITING ROOM, C. M. & ST. PAUL RAII 
WAY STATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
level, and is directly accessible to the streets at this level, 


1 


ilso from the viaduct by an. inclined roadway built 
yy the railroad company. 
belongs to the side-house class, and the 
‘midway ”’ extends the entire length of the main build- 
ig and far enough beyond to admit passengers to reés- 
egage room. 

The location of the lunch room, as shown on the plan, 
is in this case unique, and not in our judgment desirable. 
It was adopted for the convenience of a very large: per- 
centage of the traveling public, who have no occasion to 
enter. the station proper. 

The general arrangement of floor plan is exceedingly 
imple, and explains itself. The materials used in the 
main waiting room are marble, brick, and terra-cotta, 


with a wood and plaster ceiling. 


” 
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The wainscoting, up to the spring . 
of the arches, is Vermont green mar- 
ble; the brick and terra-cotta, fawn- 
color; and all woodwork, birch stained 
a rich mahogany color. The floors 
are of marble slabs. It is the ulti- 
mate intention to fill the empty panels 
of the arches with mural paintings, il- | 
lustrating features of Western Indian 
life. The treatment of the grand 
vestibule at the viaduct level is simi- 
lar to that of the main waiting room 
(excepting its ceiling, which is a 
barrel vault concentric with entrance 
arch), and is, like it, to be ultimately 
decorated. 

Throughout, an effort has been 
made to plan and build a railway sta- 
tion, and nothing else. The peculiar 
situation of this station decided the 
railroad companies to use umbrella 
sheds connected by a broad cause- 
- way, instead of one large covered 
shed. For many reasons this form of 
shed is preferable, as it is simple to 
care for and much more open and 
cleanly. 

The ‘‘island’’ form of station is 
unusual in a city terminal, though it 
is to be used in the new stations at 
Pittsburgh and Nashville. All 





through trains pass on either side of nes a 

the. station; while trains starting or = 

ending at the point where station is located use ‘stub ling of large cro s e¢ 
tracks in a train shed at one end of the building. baggage, and in desig ( 


BAGGAGE - Peay { 


ea 





PLAN, UNION STATION, OMAHA, NEI 
In designing any kind of a railway station, large or proportion with but t 
small, the essential point in plan is to facilitate the: hand- to mal 1e building « 





UNION STATION, OMAHA, NEB. 
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~ The «Village Bank”’ Series. - I.. 
BY CLAUDE FAYETTE BRAGDON. 


, 


A letter from Michelangelo Jones, junior member of thi 


architectural firm of Renn and Jones, to his partner, 


lvtruvius Renn, who ts traveling in [taly. 


I am happy toinform you that our plans for the 


Citizens’ Bank, of Brickville, have been accepted. | have 
just returned from that charming village and my-first 
interview with the directors. You will remember’ my 
ancient interest in the place, dating from the time when, 


ne terms oT ola 


operative, profit-sharing 
he founded has increased enormously since his death, 


and Brickville is now, I am told, the larg:st manufactoty 
of horseless agricultural machinery in the world. The 


village lies in the midst of a vast and fertile plain, from 


\ h, o lear days, the mountains are visible, each 
peak flying a white flag of snow The .whole country 
is not unlike a newer, broader Lombardy, virgin and 

istoried.: Strangely, ar perhaps naturally, enough, 


Brickville reminds one of some Lombard city let loose 


«11 - 11 } ar 
[ro s confining girdle of walls. <All the houses .are 
ult of an exquisite salmon-colored brick, native to the 


lace, the streets are bowers of green, and the gardens 
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MAP OF A P, > THE VILLAGE OF BRICK VILLE 
NIN OF PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS siz 
PROGRAM. 
lem is to.be treated primarily from a pictur- 
esque’ standpoint. The building is assumed to cost’ in 


of twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars, and 


main banking room, a small consulting’ ro6m, a directors’ 
room about 12 by 14 ft.,-a vault measuring dutside of the 
ments which may seem suitable.. The main entrance is 
to DE preceded by a.small vestibule, and the building it- 
self should -be set back’ not less than 1o- ft. from the 
street line and be isolated on all sides. The site is sup- 
posed to be a level one, and the bank will be in close 
] 


proximity to the public library, the. village church, the 


hoolhouse, and the court-house, which together will 


a 


1e center, of a town of ‘a few thousand inhabitants. 
The design is to be of such nature as is: suitable for 


being carried out in burnt-clay products. 


Ploughman’s will, it became a co- 


community. The business which |. 


ight, the interior arranged for a. 


and: any other interior arrange- 
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and parks are gay with flowers; while overhead the sky 
is only less blue than the gorgeous ultramarine of an 
Italian summer. 

‘¢ The village has been laid out with considerable skill 
and forethought, the principal buildings — that is to say, 
the court-house, library, school, and church — being 
grouped about a public square in the center of which 
stands a fine memorial fountain by Rodens. I was 
delighted to find that the bank site also fronts this 
square, being a little triangle at the intersection of three 
streets. I send you a tracing of part of the village map, 
which shows the whole thing clearly, together with a 
print of the sketch I submitted to the directors. The 
plan which seemed to fit the site best, and to fulfil the 


u 


simple conditions of the problem, worked out in the most 


. natural way into something so resembling some of the 


little brick buildings one sees in Tuscany and Lombardy 
that the style chose itself. I mean to pay great atten 





A SEAT AND SUNDIAL a = 
B. VESTIBULE ee f 
| € SPACE FOR PUBLIC f 

D TELLER’S CAGE ' 

E BOOK-KEEPERS \ \ 
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Ge we 


tion to what Mrs. Van Rensselaer calls ‘ structural finish ’ 
on the exterior. ‘1 propose using a twelve-inch brick laid 
up in Flemish bond with dark headers, and a broad gray 
joint, something like that used in the fine new Museum 
of Science and Art by Philadelphia’s aggregated archi- 
tects: What little detail there may be —in the cornice 
and entrance, principally — I'll study. from early Italian 
models. That treatment of brick and terra-cotta it seems 
to me impossible to excel. Luckily, our library contains 
Strack’s excellent work on the subject. If you go to 
Bologna, please make it a point to see if Emilia has any 
photographs that you think would help me.” 


From Messrs. Jones and Renn to the Directors of the Citt- 
sens’ Bank of Brickville. 


‘*GENTLEMEN: The: preliminary drawings which we 
submit herewith indicate with sufficient clearness the size, 
style, and’ arrangement of the bank building for which 


PRELIMINARY SKETCH FOR THE CITIZENS BA 
























2Oc 
you have commissioned us to prepare plans. It is, there 
fore, only necessary here to touch upon such matte 
are commonly embodied in an architect’s specific 
since they are not susceptible of a graphical presentation 
‘*Mareriats: The building is to be 
as possible of incombustible materials, 
local brick and terra-cotta for the exterior walls, 4] 
tiles for the roof, steel for the floor bean 
interior finish American Verde antique 
tile or faience, and plaster. 
The counters, furniture, and oth 1 
of mahogany, finished dark, a1 ( 
separates the public from the working part ot 
will be of bronze above a wainscoting 
wicket opening’s in this screen are to 
plate-glass shelves, supported o1 ( 
‘Licutinc: The building is to be 
with natural light in ever 
i 
te 
ar 
i & Fr ™ Wry yl 
\am 4 pp ep 
being lighted by five high win 
two windows in the pu 
apex of the dome. This. latter 
stained and leaded glass, which n 
cluster of electri lights above 
brackets conveniently placed in 
single lights along the top of the bro: 
lights, with swivel arms and gree ( 
ample artificial illumination 
‘* HEATING AND VENTILATIN« i ( 
heated by means of hot water. All 
direct; that is, pure air heated to a proper temp¢ 
the basement will be introduced int ( ( 
through wall and floor registers 
‘All rooms will be ventilated into 
with the main ventilator at the highest p oO 
‘*PLumBiING: All plumbing appliance e 
very latest and best pattern The e ea 
fixtures will be set in and upon ec 
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PERSPECTIVE SKETCH& 








ening, which interests me hugely 
iploy a because it. affords a better chance than usual to follow out 


re an some of my pet theories I have just written a letter to’ 


Mr. Renn telling him all 1 thought he would like to know 


~ 


he general ar- 


of the village, the site of the building, and t 


t and. stvle I followed; another letter to the di 


, nis +} t } "ene ' a Aanzen 
rectors regarding the cost, the convenience, and a dozen 








g other stupid and necessary things, and now to you l offer 
ive of ' the kernel of the whole matter, the one thing that made it 
so worth. while to me, ‘The cherry in the cocktail 

(You know the story; indeed, I think you told it to me.) 

The site happens to bea triangle, and as the building 
is to occupy nearly the whole of it, that must approxi- 
S te a triangle too. . The most perfect.of all triangles 

s, of course, the equilateral. A building of exactly that 
St shape might be very distressing; but it is conceivable 

9 that a building founded not too obviously upon the equi 

s lateral triangle, its every proportion being determined by 
excit it, might partake of some of thé perfections of the gene 
tl rating figure. ‘To have the triangle everywhere present, 
yet nowhere too apparent, like the flavor of onion ina 

salad, that was the idea with which I set to work. 

‘Architecture, you know, is related to space in the 
same way that music is related to time, that is to say, 
one of its functions is to divide and subdivide space 
s rhythmically and harmoniously. Failing in that, it is 
a three: dimensional noise. The plan, section, and 
s elevation of my building, then, must all make music to 
WOI the eye. So, like the equal and regular beats into which 
stin music is divided, I first marked off my paper into a num- 
er of ¢ al e ateral ‘Asis the great, so ts 
\ ? says I to n I), and if the whole 
ng is to conform to an equilateral triangle, every 
e r part of it must do the same It’s like .the vertebrate, 
h is-nothing but a system. of little. spines; -the tree 

US vhich re s itself in every leaf. On this pattern of tri 
gs of angles I traced the plan of my-building, as you see it in 


be the sketch. The interior proportions of the dome I estab- 
shed by means of a single equilateral triangle. (The 


t hin dome of the Pantheon happens to be of this proportion 


yuried too.) The same principle applied to the elevation yielded 

arc equally satisfactory results 

1e, be All this may seem to you too much like reducing art 

( to a formula. : It isn’t as easy as it: looks, and the last 

excess appeal is always tothe eye, and not to geometry, just 
is in music the last appeal is to the ear. ‘*T’ve told you 


t start only a part, but this letter is already too long. I hope I 


you with all this; I had to talk it to some- 


bank body, and, as so often before, turned naturally to you.” 


| 
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‘ 
~ Chorch Aprchitettare in Materials of: © ‘ove® te tall campanile and round arches ar 
- Pa to both. . In detail, too, we find these sty] 4 
Clay. oo represented; also the classical fre ( k 
. ; ‘ . ' the ‘Norman zigzag, the spiral angles found in « 
2 : ce ; RCHITECTURAL readers and others in search of French Renaissance, and the lozenyved shaft \ 
f£\ $ authentic data on this subject cannot do better Gothic. 
than refer to, THE BrickevuiLper, vol. 5, pages. 838, [It will not, we hope, be supp 
89, and go, in which St. John’s R. C. Church, Johns- architect has resorted in anv degree to what ' . 
town, Pa,, is illustrated from scale details and photo- are: wont to. call ‘‘ paste and _ scisso1 eee 
graphs of the completed. work. “We have not yet seen building is not in ear aninie a ts e 
the actual building, but judging from these illustrations ists elsewhere. nor has it beet 
and other particulars obtained from the architects, contemporary work. © With 


it would more. than repay the cost of personal. in- 

spection. Such a bold and, we believe; successful 

‘ > venture could not fail to interest, in a special de- 
gree, those who contemplate.a similar extensive use 

of clay products in conjunction with structural steel. 

Fhat. which a few years. ago would have been de- 

4 . cried as a far-fetched theory in church architecture has 
; ; been submitted to, and has withstood, the test of profes 

sional criticism. - Original.ideas are not always.workable,: 

‘but’here is one that.must now.be accepted as a: palpable, 

permanent reality in advanced practice,’ opening 


vista of unexplored possibilities. In this, the concludin 


Lil 


up 


paper of a series, we have space for but one 


additional 
illustration. It, however, will serve to show the exact 
relationship existing between a really effective belfry 
and the main tower, which, with its sculptured frieze 
life-size figures, remains the most commanding featt 


hing ature 


in the composition. 


a. 


@ a The building throughout is of brick and terra-cott 


the former a fire-flashed buff: the latter made to match 


as nearly as possible the prevailing tint. There is th 


Lhner 


fore nothing surprising in the statement that, after a test 
of four years; a building con- 
structed of such materials re 
mains proof against the effects of 
a smoke-laden atmosphere, even 
in a region so intimately associated 
with coal and iron. 

One other example selected 
from a great number must now 
suffice. For this we turn to the 
West End Presbyterian Church, 


1o5th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York, designed by 

z ate : FL 25. WI END -PRI 
Mr. H. F. Kilburn. Here we 


have a good type of what may be 








described, in general terms, as a 


modernized Romanesque exterior, 








cabulary, so to s 
on which there is nothing to be help themselves. hi 
seen save brick and terra-cotta veved new ideas. and t 
from water-table to the cross on it once apt and idiomat \ 
apex of tower. With the interior can be.’ written i1 r lang eT 
we are not particularly concerned alphabet of twenty-s ette | ( { 
9 at present, except to remark that are common property, -b 
the plan admits of an uninter- sentences, paragraphs, et ( 
rupted auditorium, suitable to a more or less original, appr ti ( 
service in which the sermon has man who does this. and do 
always been considered an essen- certain character and individ 
tial feature. The style approaches may become lastingly associatec Mr. |} 
rOWN. PA. Romanesque, perhaps, more attempted to invent a new ibet « 
‘Beezer Bros., Architects closely than it does Renaissance, forms He has contented hin 
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( Ost ong those ‘* of on the building that has ‘not been duplicated, a distinc- 
itiol ll of which have done tion to which it is surely entitled. . 

| he is transmuted through the The first impression that one gets on approaching 

( oO the units this church is a mellow harmony of color, in which a 





nto groups, and the whole tawnv buff predominates. The terra-cotta is ofa slightl 





v 





t 





































( Inde the severa iehter tint, and no attempt has been made to imitate. the 
itent affinity seems subtle variations in the brick, which, as will be seen 
;, incongruity presently, is due to different conditions of manufacture. 
Whether viewed as a Neither tame nor obtrusive, the terra-cotta stands on its 
s parts, s merits, not offering to decry, or with any desire to disown 
orig umbler members of the same family, but with just 
enough contrast to form a convenient and effective line 
ssn of demarcatio1 he last and most enduring impression 
Mr. Waterhous fur- produced by an examination of this building is: The de 
terial gree of elaboration and seeming variety of detail that can 
t, it cannot be said e obtained by a surprisingly small number of individual 
t iborate arche nits. Herein lies the great secret for which architects 


setting of invariabl seek. and often fail to find a key: How to 
artistic and commercial exigencies that arise 
in using’so n cubic feet o 











Lhe growing po 
speckled TICK S 
ng on vellow rt tO Gark 
ow! Ss seel tel te 
} tne lave een used 
‘ T cl ) ( ne A 
demant S ow arisen fe 
speck lec terra-cotta tl I \ 
n SLi shade 2) T1C} Ss 
11 \ lappt ro pe se1ecic 
Some I itects take t to! 
vrantet t thing pros I 
e ( 1] ite 
cS O wer Size, see 
Oo Ot ) ) ntcia 
| ssun s far too 
S ine. fort to some 
g ¢ 
ent t € s- subiect oO 
t mitations oO 
1 t Ss ae ( SO ¢ ha 
TT S r gO! ( tne 
engthn ol sing’ the same ¢ \ 
‘ ture nd burning both 
classes oO oods in the same 
x ( O x oping therevdy 
to sure with greater Cel 
i. = unty the results sought afte Tr. 
rvai1 : 14 + 1° 
: ES] EI Theoretically this litne_ of 
yrocedure would “appear 
eminently feasible, but the 
( diffic es ‘( ountered are not -always easily 
ter In the first place, a piecé of clay fore ed into shape 
‘1 der pressure’‘in a steel mold will, not be a perfect 
y oton itch for another piece pressed in a plaster mold -and 
t sanic ished by hand. The surface texture, after: burning, 
; ( rusiv' will: differ in each case,.and so also will the color. ‘This, 


iccount [he - “however, as compared with other drawbacks to, which we 
re about to refer, is really a minor consideration. In 


ne or two run- attempting to burn tefra-cotta under the same conditions 


itute .the ‘ as invariably prevail in the production of Pompeiian brick 


forming apex is the only block all.expectation 


of- uniformity in color must be abandoned. 
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THE 


In an open fire, as distinguished from a muffled kiln, 


tongues of flame impinge in a haphazard way on the 


- 
gor ds. 


In clay that contains varying percentages o! iron, 


this intense heat produces corresponding degrees ot! oxi- 


dation. The surface 


pimply excrescence, or it may be 
that has 
Similar manifestations will appear in 


-exudation of iron 
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FIG. 27. 
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glorious uncertainty 


fire. Of course, in the case of brick, 





likewise becomes disturbed by a 
slightly pitted by the 
melted and disappeared. 
blocks of terra- 
cotta, but in such irreg 
ular and erratic fashion 
as to destroy all hope of 
reasonable uniformity 
There are many sup- 
plementary agencies, 
more or less capricious in 
their action, that are dif- 
ae 


ficult, if not impossible, 


tocontrol. Among thes 


we have the « ilit as 

1] } ] . { 
well as the degree Ol 
heat, the character of 


the gases that generate 
; 


in the kiln, depending on 


the amount of air allowed 
to enter! during the se\ 
eral stages of burning 
1 } + . 
also during the yrocess 
ot cooing. Som ¢ ( 
these are fairly Ww 1 
derstood, thererore 1de1 


control: some are mat- 


conjecture oO 





ters of 


which authorities alter 


while some are, as yet, 
WINDOWS, bevond the ken’ of a 
rE- knowledged experts. U1 


one thing they do agree, 


however, and that is, the 


of burning terra-cotta 1n 


] this necessity 


late been accepted asa positive virtue; for it is the varia- 


tion so caused that 


them such widespre 


*. tively large blocks of terra-cotta, the several positior 


which have been. pr 


°44 


classified at will, or 


When set in positio1 


ing in such way as 


Ss 


conspicuous, we get an unpleasant reminder of 


} 


has created the demand, and given 


ad popularity. Not so with re la- 


e-determined, and which cannot be 


combinations 


shifted into new 
1, the light and dark blocks alternat 
to render the difference still more 
terra 


cotta making as it existed among us some ten or fifteen 


_years ago. The fact 


is, that this variation of color, which 


gives added charm to the small units, becomes an eyesore 


in terra-cotta, where 


rarely interchangeal 


in the blocks are necessarily large and 


le. 
The same objections that have been urged against 


_ open firing on the score of color hold good in the equally 


important matter of 


surfaces cannot be 


fit and accuracy of dimension. The 


held true, the members will not take. 


up with each other at the joints, and the shrinkage scale 


amounts to a mere 


reliance can be placed. 


approximation on which no positive 
| 


is 


Something, no doubt, depen 


on the point of view from which these shortcomings are 


seen by architects. 


One man will insist on perfectly 
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temperature recorded was 1,760 degs. Fahr. - The test 


Fire roofin unbroken at the end of forty-nine minutes: the highest 
proofing. | 





with the skylights lasted half an hour, and at the end 


of that time the glass-was intact and had not: let ‘fire 


a sa weiala ~ ; through; the highest temperature was about ‘1,500 degs, 
RACTICAL FIRE TESTS al 
. ‘“anr 


ains A most interesting test undertaken by.the committee 
ed out have beén was with three casements; one glazed with ¥-in. plate 
Mr. R Bugs [n one instance 


glass, one with 32-0z. sheet glass, and one with ‘lead 


t. high, and con lights.” The following is a summary of the effect: 
Within six: minutes flame’ burst through the 32-0z. glass 


3 
of ird-woven. cloth) were ar ‘and half the sheet had fallen, the other half falling within 


vas to catch an twelve and one half minutes.. After seven minutes ‘the 





c on hose, -lead glazing collapsed, and after twelve minutes the fire 
from the perforated - came through the ¥-in. plate casement, the whole sheet 

Fhe tempera- falling within fourteen minutes. It is important to note 

‘ egs. Faht nd 11 that all three casements fell in less than a quarter of 

° Aft ( hour, and no water was applied. The protection of 
é g sma the ordi window and skylight openings has been all 

t e ( stion o too long neglected, and ‘the results mentioned above 

the. use « should therefore be of special value. 
al ( 

oug Part NS One of the early.tests made by the com- 
( nstance where mittee was with a lath and plaster partition and-a brick - 

; O ( nogged partition One portion of the former was made 

vith wood lathing and the other portion with plain wire 

thing; while the brick-nogged partition showed two 

oO Kk of construction brick laid flat, and brick on edge. 

on (¢ ree weeks ant lalf (spring) were allowed for. con- 

On struction. At the end of the test (which lasted an hour) 

I Pr e lat ( laste partition was practically destroyed, 

t re breaking through the plastering on wood lath in 

( ¢ eight n es, at about -1,60c¢ degs Fahr., and 

( roug hat on wire lath in forty-minutes, at abou 1,75 

(4 leos. Fahr [he brick-nogged partition resisted the fire 

( ( uthough the plastering was disintegrated 

ve ¢ ds irred The comparatively long resis- 

( these partitions was no doubt due to the fact that 

the Aste y went from floor to ceiling, not stopping 

e fi ot S short behind a skirting as is often done in ordinary work; 
( equently happens that the fire first breaks through at 

e skir g 

f the g . [In November last a test was made with a partition 

one ecter vy the Gypsine”’ Brick Company, Ltd.,. of 

Leo ni London and Paris. It was 7 ft. 9 ins. by ro ft., and the 

é ricks of whi t was constructed were 133% ins. long, 

7 s. deep, and 3 ins. thick. They were made of 

} 9g ! r apprecia “a mixture, by means of water, of. plaster, hydraulic 

‘cond t rters of lime, some sort of neutral material. such as coke, sand, 

S é etc., and a fire-proof material, such as asbestos. with an 

the iddition of sulphuric acid.”’ The joints on the fire side 

ioh were raked out for 34 ins. and filled in with fire-clay, the 

ght vhole surface of the partition being afterwards covered 

> 5 Ltd., each with a thin coating of the same material. The test lasted 

d | ne 45 one hour. <A portion of the fire-clay coating fell when 

; f them heat was applied, and a further portion (and nearly all 
. t ( erat re the pointing) on the application of water. The bricks 
| et de ere sodden with water, but in no place did the fire pass 

. ehts gla vit vired glass through the partition, which, on the outer surface, was 

t Brot Lt of St.: Helens and never hot enough to ignite a match. The partition 

‘ ( ) s erected by the Mural and Decorations Syndicate, Ltd., 
( ear, and ot London, consisted of wire lathing stretched between 

sed, it was ‘ods and having pieces of terra-cotta burnt on ‘at the 
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junctions; three coats of plaster were given to each side. 
The highest temperature reached was 2,130 degs. Fahr. 
On the application of water to the fire side of the parti- 
tion a considerable portion of the setting coat was washed 
off. The outside temperature was too hot to bear the 
hand, though not sufficient to light a vesta by contact. 
The fire did not pass through the partition. The test 
lasted an hour and a quarter. 

A match-boarded partition filled in with slag-wool, 
erected by Messrs. D. Anderson & Son, Ltd., and Messrs. 
J. C. Broadbent & Co.,.Ltd., both of London, was tested 
for three quarters of an hour with the following result: 
‘‘The internal boarding (34 ins.) was completely de- 
stroyed, and the slag-wool was fused and blackened on 
the inside face, but the fire did not pass through it. The 
outside boarding was sound and clean. The maximum 
temperature was 1,840 degs. Fahr. In this case the slag- 
wool was carefully packed; on a previous occasion it was 
not, and the fire broke through. 


Protective Coverings. —The committee have as yet 
only had one test with protective coverings, that with 
girder coverings made by the ‘‘Gypsine’’ Brick Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London and Paris. Two steel joists, each 
7 by 2% ins., were placed across the hut; one was covered 
with the protective material till it was 1514 by g ins., and 
the other till it was 124% by 43% ins. Two weeks were 
allowed for construction and drying. The fire lasted one 
hour, and the highest temperature recorded was 1,740 
degs. Fahr. -The following observations were made at 
the end of the test:— The composition around the 
larger beam remained attached all round (though it was 
very sodden from the water applied), and the girder 
was not affected. A layer of material 5g ins. thick had 
dropped off the beam of smaller section, the sides showed 
vertical cracks, and the material was sodden and easily 
impressed. 


Treated Wood. — The test with certain boards treated 
by the British Non-flammable Wood Company, Ltd., of 
London, should, perhaps, come under the heading of 
‘*partitions,’’ but they were only arranged in this form 
for the sake of convenience. The impregnated boards 
were of yellow pine, and were 1 in. thick. There were 
three stages in the test: first, the application of flame for 
five minutes from one side at a temperature of 1,000 degs. 
Fahr.; then at the same spot for ten minutes at a tem- 


perature of 1,150 degs. Fahr.; and, lastly, at a second spot 


for fifteen minutes at a temperature of about 1,300 degs. 


Fahr. The effect wasas follows: No incandescence or 
‘spread of flame was observed, nor did the material, so 


. far as could be seen, contribute in any way to the spread 


of flame. The surface of the boards.was charred. 


It will be seen from the particulars given in this 


‘article, and the one preceding it, that the British Fire Pre- 


vention Committee (of which Mr. Edwin O. Sachs is the 
founder and chairman) are doing a most useful work in 
conducting these independent tests. While disastrous 
fires are so frequent, the science of fire-proof construction 
must be pursued and perfected till it is thoroughly effec- 
tive, and all those who contribute towards this end must 


certainly deserve the unstinted praise of their fellow- 


men. 


Interior Cement in the American 


Market. 


5, yicenp loz oirimeaganige the high charact 
4 best American and German cement which is 
able in our markets to-day, there is a larg 
second and third grade material so 
less inferior in quality 

English Portland cement was, up 


years ago, our chief source of suppl 


three times as much was imported from.G Bi 
from the Continent, but it was largely S 
German cements when the superio1 
became understood. English cem ( 
years underburned and low in lim 
setting and of no great strength, 
were sold in the United States ( 
reputable firm on the packages. | 
petition the quality has now been consid 
so that several brands are to be ( 
narily compare very well with the (x 
although they would not even now, probably 
for surface work such‘as sidewalks | 
cheap and inferior English cements 
common, but their places 
gium and American cements 
which the market is flooded 
In Belgium cements of several 
rock is found there in 
proportions. necessary for a good P 
cording to a report of the United St 
the. rocks in use has the 
Silica 
Alumina 
Iron oxide 
Lime : 
Magnesia 
Sulphuric acid 
Carbonic acid and water 
This is largely burned i1 
ing, and a so-called natural P 
it without further manipulatio1 ()t 
seldom that this: is of normal con 
but owing to the economy pvossibl ts 1 : 
can be put on the market 
corresponding value, and has bee 
parts of America under brands ha 
ous animals, birds, etc.- A test 
from the New Orleans market 
Neat M 
Fensile l 
7 days : ‘ 320 1625 
20 tal Se ’ ' : ; 4606 27 1 
This is plainly a very inferior cement 
In this country there are found sevet 
of cement sold as Portland, which are not 
position and character.. Among these is a cem: 
was intended for a high-grade material, 
lack of care in burning or departure from a norn 
position must be sold as second grade. $ 
now on the New. York market analyz ind t 


follows: 
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SLAG CEMENT. 
Per cent ry aes } . . f hwdr _ hich. h; 
[here is another form of hydraulic cement which. has 
only of late made its appearance in the American mar- 


9.08 kets, although it has been known commercially on the 











g2 Continent since 1882-83. This is called properly slag 
9 ement s it is made by grinding slag together with 
eR slaked lime Blast furnace slag is used for the purpose, 
ermine ind it is ly, a very variable material in com- 
~ OSition, % to the ore in use, the amount and 
anal kind of flux, and the temperature. It consists mainly of 
; ; silicates of lime and alumina, but it may be basic, 
; eas neutral, or acid in composition. *hysically, it may vary 
very much, some forms being permanent when exposed 
( ; : to the weather, and used for ballast or for bricks, other 
a at forms falling to pieces on exposure. 
The basic form alone is suitable for cemnent making, 
ind this only when it has been granulated by running it 
ft) ) 
to water while in a very fluid and thin condition. 
774 What the « t of granulation is is not entirely under- 
; stood, but it is evident that in sudden cooling there is a 
different arrangement of the constituents from that 
h takes place on slow cooling The method of 
. granulation is important. It should be done while the 
slag is hot and very liquid, and plenty of water used. 
In the operation sulphur is partly removed The prod 
t is a more or less_ sharp, pumice-like, partly 
insparent materi and the result of the operation is 
that in the granulated form the silica is in a condition to 
ombine with lime in the presence of water, gelatinizing 
eat { c1das 
: ; Greenish-gray slags from gray cast iron are much 
etter. than the yellow foaming kind, but in any event 
the ratio of lime to silica, CaOSiO,, must not sink as low 
is 1, for slags of this description are useless. It ordi- 
from 1.72 to .64, so that many kinds are of no 
{ The more basic they are the better. 
With the same operating methods uniform slags may 
ye produced at any one furnace, but at different points 
the greatest éty is foun 
N Slags fo ements mus otf course, be free from 
j gnesia a t contain much sulphur, but some of the 
t Ost the ac Ot gral ulation. Fresh slags are 
( or dra Although on storage they lose 
ome sulp ey have not the same lime capacity, but 
O re evertheless, more reliable. The inding of the 
¢ lated slag, like all operations of this sort in cement 
ing, must be very. thorough. According to Tet- 
jer, it nust be so fine that not more than 8 per cent. 
e of pure shall remain on a sieve of one hundred and seventy-eight 
neshes to the lineal in« 
er, that The lime used in slag cement is well-burned caustie 
gether s¢ ( ree from magnesia, which has been thoroughly - 


nd traor slaked, or in some instances hydraulic lime, which has 


Is t ( been found to have no injurious effect on the strength 
Its and a favorable me on the soundness of the product. 


e grinding The caustic lime slaked by either the method of packing 


est suited t in baskets which are immersed in water and the satu- 
mes of sand rated lime piled in heaps for some time, or it is spread in- 
t irkable layers 4 to 8 ins. deep and sprinkled with water until 


ement was slaked, when it is heaped up under cover and left fourteen 


‘ests of this days. Then the slaked lime obtained in either way is 
gave from screened from the coarser particles, and finally the finest 


neal obtained by air-blast separators or bolting. 


— 


_ allowed to dry out this will come to an end. The sl 
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‘Machines have also been designed for carrying out 
the operation of slaking: rapidly, and at times attempts 
‘have been made to slake the lime with the water adherent 
to the granulated slag. 


The fine powder is usually stored for some time to 


-, completely slake it, as much more favorable results are 


obtained with such material. It should then be soft 
dust and free from any hard particles which might event- 
ually: become hydrated in the cement and cause expansion 
and checking. 3 

The.ground slag and lime are best mixed by a second 
grinding together -in the proper proportion, which has 
the double object of reducing the product to an even 
more niinute state of subdivision, and bringing about a 
thorough mixture, and thus preventing any tendency to 
checking and expansion. 

The best Swiss slag cement from Chonidez, prepared 
in the way that has been described, has, according to 
Tetmajer, the following properties: 


Specific gravity . . . . 2.63— 2.75 
Volume weight,:loose . . 62.3 lbs. per cu. ft 
packed . 101.0 


Strength of Mortar, 1: 3; German Normal 
Sand in water, 
Water for Mortar, 10:5 per cent. 


Tens ( 

7 days 144 252 1276 1847 
28 305 — 417 3195 — 387 
oe a PS, ‘ « 51 55¢ 163 5244 
I year <62 600 1929 5700 
2 years. 25 = 5 eee 631 53276 5948 

Strength of Mortar, 1: 3, Building Sand 

} : Water. ° Nir 

,aayse. . k IS ie Sale ge 203. 227 

28 7 152 296 

34 4959 313 

210 99 . 509 356 

1 year . 519 433 
The proportion of lime added to the slag will vary 


1 


I 
from 25 to 100 per cent., according to the capacity of the 
I 


( 

slag for bases. Tetmajer considers that these and other 
tests, as well as the’ results of its practical application, 

show that this slag cement is particularly suited to work | 
under most varying conditions in water, in damp places, 

out less so in air; and that while it should be allowed 

to set before being acted upon by water, it is less affected 

by it than other hydraulic cements. Its great disadvan- 

tage, on the other hand, he shows to be its tendency to 
form, in air, surface cracks, the moré so the higher the 
lime, these béing due as much to drying out of the mortar 
and consequent contraction as to deficiency in composi- 


tion. He also finds that as the hardéning of slag ce- 


8 
ments is due to the hydrating of the silica of the silicates 
by water, the presence of an abundance of this is neces- 
sary at all.stages of the process, and that if the cement is 
ag 
‘cements, therefore, do particularly well in moist localities. 

‘Not all slag cements are as satisfactory as that which 
has’ been described. Where the slag comes from a 
furnace, the proprietor of which has no interest in mak- 
ing a suitable or uniform product for cement making, 


the resulting cement is very variable and inferior, and 


may give the best material of its kind a bad name. Most 
of this material has been put upon the market. in 
Germany. 
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Selected Miscellany. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORI 


The general state of affairs in the 
good, although there is a deartl 
which is perhaps natural at this t 

On October 7, the cornerstot ( St 
Church, Staten Island, was laid | 
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-idge are at work on the plans for several new buildings D. H: Burnham .& Co., and involve a total « 
for the University of Chicago, including the new gym- about $3,000,000 
. NOTES FROM PITTSBURGH 
Marshall Field & Co. have taken out a permit fora 
new steel and brick retail store building, twelve stories The United States War Departn 





‘SUNNYSIDE,’ SHOWING ALTERATIONS AND ADDITION 
William H. Mersereau, At 
in height, to cover the site of their present retail stores, plans of the Pennsylvania ( 
83-99 State Street. The firm secured a permit last their bridge across the Al 
spring for a building of the same height to cover the for a bridge of the sam 
remaining portion of the block which is .now occupied this disposes of the questi 
by Central Music Hall and the two stores south of would be raised 


it. . They are ready to cover the entire block with a 











‘SUNNYSIDE,’ AFTER ADDITION V1 


‘* SUNNYSIDE,’ BEFORE ADDITIONS WERE MADE. 
eae . rer North Avenue, Allegheny, to cost $5 
building two stories higher than the present building orth Avenue, Allegheny, to cost { 
: . . announce th he owner has prepared his « 
ordinances permit. It is said, however, that only the ee eee ee coe 
Music Hall end will be built at first, probably beginning A library building 


next spring if present labor difficulties are disposed of is presented to the town by Mr. Carne; 
betore that time. The plans have been prepared by This recalls the fact that, in several instanc 











‘sidence on Forks Street, to cost $7 
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\1 lerra-Cotta (¢ 


« Stearns, of Boston, have let the contract 





NOTES FROM ST. LOUIS. 4 
It is hard to find a good excuse for the 
continued dullness in the building line, with 
so much activity in other directions, unless 
it is the uncertainty existing as to whether 
the World’s Fair will be held here. This 
question is to be determined by the voters at 
the coming election through the adoption or 
rejection of amendments to the city charter _ 9 


permitting the 


mn g issuing Of. $5,000,000 of bonds 


in aid of the Exposition, Congress having ap- 
propriated a similar amount conditional upon 


the city expending $10,000,000, the half of 


which it is expected to raise by subscription. 


T. S. McPheters has completed a cold 
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laylor’s design; those sub 
mitting drawings bei 
Messrs. Eames & Youn 
Isaac Taylor, W. A. Swasey, 
Lt. ©. Link, aiid Albert 


Knell 


NOTES FROM DE 
TROT 
Four: years ago building 


operations in Detroit were 
' 





a the lowest ebb This 
year and this month =the 

| are probably pretty n- 

’ their enith Buil os 
yong ») everywhe 
though operati e ¢ 

} per tiv sid 

ote e groun ae 
\ Sto! hice, and t 
n Q I The 
Eas High § 
" — 
$175, , of which Ma 
SO & Hige 
irchitects ( 
Ol Be ( m2 

¢ ( M 
Wm. M. | 
GG oO D. Mas \ 
thec 6 
ste ‘ 

1) 
) ] S o 
A \ nd H 
rERRA—COTTA FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION, FREE PUBLI st &y 


LIBRARY, NEWARK, N. J. 





q | Rankin & os org, : - 


storage plant, fronting upon both sides of Lewis 

Street, near O'Fallon Street, with a capacity ot one 

is million cubic feet. . The building is six stories with a 
basement, and is connected with about two miles of 


main distributing pipe, through which it is intended 
to supply refrigeration to the commission houses. 


The ice plant has a capacity of 120 tons per day. 
; | ; 


Architect Isaac Taylor spent his vacation in Eu- 


rope, visiting the Paris Exposition before returning. 


Mr. T. B..Annan has been appointed chief 
9 draughtsman and Arthur Ellicott assistant on the 
new City Hospital by building commissioner Charles 
F. Longfellow, the ordinance providing for the erec- 
tion of the building requiring that the commissioner 

make the plans and superintend the construction. 





diy 5 a: ; SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, LOUISVILLE, | 
[he competition for the new building for the Sivick: ckpation by the Olde Iining and 
Bank of Commerce resulted in the selection of Mr. Mason Maury, At 
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Ha Les WALKER. Lewis M. LAWRENCE, 


[he accompanying drawings of brick cornices are the result of the weekly exercise in design given the class in History of Ornament, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Ts nology [It was required to use molded bricks only where necessary, keeping as far as possible to bricks of regular shape. 
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DETAIL ON POST—OFFICE BUILDING, NI} 
Wink ler? ( tta ( 


associated architects on this buildin 


George D: Mason and Alpheuse W. ( 


associated on some additions 






: = 
> 
>t 









CONC 
TQS FTTe Jv * 
NK ee 
OWO).O.0O).0,. Cu 
aD 
CHURCH O} OUR LADY OF MERCY,” BROAD STREE' te 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. EDWIN F. DURANG, AR 
; 7 ; i CHITECT. 
Roofed with Celadon Roofing Tile supplied by O. W. Ketchan 
; Agent, Philadelphia 
expert jury, and the outcome is eagerly awaited by some 
« dozen architects who have submitted drawings. The 
' ' 


- competition for the Maccabee Temple has resulted in an 
amusing fluke. The committee, after deciding that.archi 


: ; : a : of the Masonic Temple, and Mr. Ma 
tect George D. Mason had ‘‘ by far the best plan”: and eer . : 
y ae : : ee M. Wood are associated in desig? 
that ‘‘ the others were not in it,”’ agreed to disagree over r n Pitts E . a 
3 , “yi heater in Pittsburgh, whi Wi t 82 
the elevations submitted by Mr. Mason and by Malcom- : i 
7 : tectural excellence, apy] 


son & Higginbotham, and .after a_ battle of words, 
lasting three hours, finally decided to’ employ both 
parties jointly to carry out adesign. Messrs. George D 
Mason and Malcomson & Higginbotham are, therefore, 





PANEL BY ALBER' V. Di 


Excelsior 7] Cotta ( 


-will surpass any theater of its class in At 


4 
t 


be Empire in style, will have ons 


and will seat 2,500 people. 


IN GENERAL, 
On September 29, a meeting was hel 


Ohio, for the purpose of organizing the Tole 





| : UPPER PORTION STORE AND OFFICE BUILDING, INDIAN- 


APOLIS, IND. VONNEGUT & BOHN, ARCHITECTS. ORNAMENT FOR CROWN OF WINDOW. 
Terra-Cotta made by the Indianapolis Terra-Cotta Company, 





New Jerse V Terra-( otta Company make! 
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‘f the burnt-clay business in all its phases, in the new 
book issued by that company, and edited by him, en- 
titled ‘‘ Manual for Brickbuilders.”’ Within its covers 
there is contained a fund of information relating to the’ 


manufacture and use of burnt clay, especially brick, 


which will make it a valuable addition to the technical 
library of any architect or builder. The price of the 
work has been set at fifty cents; but, undoubtedly, it will 


be sent without charge to those who have been, or ar 


atrons of the company. 


The National Fire-proofing Company have received 


> a 
he contract for the new Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Building, Wall and William Streets, New York City, 


nm ) Py 1] qc} “ 
Clinton & Russell, architects. 


The .Powhatan Clay Manufacturing Company are 
furnichincg thoi he new 


1 2 } 4 ] : . 
lg their’ sait ana pepper gray bDricks.for tl 





Union Station at Columbia, 5. C., Frank P. Milburn, 
*the new City Hall at Columbia. 





The Ludowici Roofing Tile Company, Chicago, has 

pamphlet in which is illustrated 
new railway stations which have been roofed with 
| llustrations are of stations by Frost 
& Kimball, W. T..Krausch, Cass 


Gilbert, Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, and C, A. Reed, 


fe f 
~_ 4 
_ ‘ 
a 


SR FITZWILLIAM, AUDITORIUM 
UILDING, CHICAGO, 
“IVESeach month twenty-five cash prizes, aggregat- 


ying $145, for the best designs in aa architectural 


sketch competition. At the close of each month a list of 
thenames and addresses of prize winners are sent to each 


competitor, together with a critical comment on the faults 
1 merits of his own design. Any one can enter these 
competitions for $1 per month. Write for program of 
November competition, ‘‘A Two-story Oriel.” We 
ve the right to retain any or all of the prize de- 
signs, and when satisfactory reproductions of these are 
obtainable, a series of them will be sent to each competi- 
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PLATES 76 and 77. 
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PLATES 75 and 78. 
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